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L.—THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


PROPOSALS OF THE PRINCIPAL POWERS, 


INCE the appearance of the article in the last issue of the 
Bulletin—giving an outline of the standpoints expected to be 
taken up at Geneva by the eight principal Powers—statements 

have been made before the Disarmament Conference by the heads 
of the delegations of nearly all the countries whose policy in respect 
of disarmament is a matter of major interest to the world.(') In 
the case of the principal Powers it has been evident that the proposals 
submitted to the Conference and the plans advocated are in general 
conformity with the policy pursued by their Governments ever since 
the Peace settlement, and before summarising, for purposes of 
reference, the main heads of each statement, something may be said 
in illustration of this. To take the French proposals first, these are 
a development, suited to present conditions, of the plan published 
in 1919, when the French Government submitted to the Peace 
Conference its draft of a constitution for a League of Nations. This 
draft was completed as early as June 8th, 1918, and was entitled 
“statement of the principles to be taken as basis of the League of 
Nations.’’ It provided that the League should be represented by an 
international body, composed of the responsible heads of Governments, 
and invested with wide powers, which included that of organising an 
international tribunal, and of enforcing the execution of its own 
decisions and those of the tribunal. It also provided that every 
nation should be ‘‘ bound, at the demand of the International Body, 
to exert, in common accord with the other nations, its economic, 
naval, and military power against any recalcitrant nation, as also 
against ‘“‘any nation which, not having become a member of the 
League of Nations, shall attempt, by any means whatsoever, to 
impose its will on another nation.’’ Provision was made for the 
application of diplomatic, legal, economic and military sanctions, and 
with the object of making these last possible it was laid down that, 
“The execution of the military sanctions on land or at sea shall be 
entrusted either to an international force, or to one or more Powers 
members of the League, to whom a mandate in that behalf shall have been 
given. 
‘The International Body shall have at its disposal a military force 
supplied by the various member States of sufficient strength: (1) to 
secure the execution of its decisions and those of the International tribunal ; 
(2) to overcome, in case of need, any forces which may be opposed to the 


Leagu in the event of armed conflict.” 
Other clauses dealt with the strength of the various contingents, 


the establishment of a permanent staff and its functions, as also 





(1) By February 16th, the representatives of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, China, Japan, the U.S.A., Poland, Hungary, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Turkey, The Netherlands, Portugal and the U.S.S.R. had made 
‘statements outlining their Governments’ proposals. 
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with the scope and functions of the international body, and the 
means to be devised to enable it to maintain peace. 


This plan was not acceptable to the other Governments represented 
at the Peace Conference, more especially those of America and Great 
Britain, but it has never ceased to represent the French Government's 
conception of what a League of Nations should be. All the proposals 
put forward at Geneva by France, and all those others which have 
had French support, have had very much the same idea at their 
foundation. Resolution XIV, adopted by the Third Assembly in 
1922, provided for a form of guarantee which derived its force from 
an agreement binding all countries to provide immediate and effective 
assistance, in accordance with a pre-arranged plan, in the event of 
one of them being attacked, and Colonel Réquin’s draft plan 
submitted to the Temporary Mixed Commission in 1923 also provided 
for a pre-arranged plan of defence to be drawn up by the officers 
of the Permanent Advisory Commission. Again, both the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol made similar stipulations 
in respect of the provision of assistance to victims of aggression 
according to a pre-arranged plan, and strengthened the powers of 
the League by including in them not only economic sanctions, but 
also calls for military assistance, with provision for the determination 
of the forces to be contributed by each signatory Government, and 
for the appointment of the higher command, and its duties. The 
Protocol, in particular, provided that the-Council should call upon 
States signatory to the Covenant to apply economic and /or military 
sanctions without any delay. In fact, one of the principal criticisms 
directed against the Protocol by the British Government was that 
it organised war “‘ and, it may be, war on the largest scale,’’ whereas 
the vital business of the League should be the preservation of peace 
by promoting friendly céoperation in the management of international 
ffairs. 


Some particulars of the French Disarmament Memorandum o! 
July, 1931 were given in the last issue of the Bulletin, and enoug) 
has been said to show the consistent character of French policy as 
now exemplified in the statement made at Geneva on February 5th 
last. 

The British Government’s proposals, as shown in Sir John Simon's 
statement on February 8th, have been criticised as less drastic than 
was hoped by those who looked to this country to give a lead in thie 
Conference. They may be described, however, as the natural outcome 
of past experience of what could be achieved by mutual and general 
agreement in an international conference, and the Foreign Secretary 
did, at least, make it very clear that British policy was based on the 
conviction that it was not by preparing for war that the peace of the 
world was to be secured—that, in fact, the opposite was the case: 
and that disarmament was one of the principal means to the end 0! 
peace and security. 
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The abolition of submarines was first advocated at Washington 
over ten years ago, and has been urged by the British Government 
at every naval conference since then. In view of the measure of 
armaments’ reduction already achieved by the Washington and 
London Naval Treaties, the Government’s view is that progress can 
best be made by extending the scope of the existing undertakings. 
To quote Sir John Simon’s words, ‘‘ We believe that the Conference 
will find it well to aecept the work of the Washington and London 
agreements, building upon them and framing the general convention 
upon their continued operation.” His references to the Government’s 
readiness to consider a reduction in the size of warships, and of 
maximum gun calibre, both of naval and military artillery, and to its 
desire to see the limitation of effectives ‘‘ by the most practicable 
course ’’ are indications that the Government has not abandoned hope 
of achieving progress in disarmament along the lines followed by 
Great Britain in the London Naval Conference and in the deliberations 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Conference. 

A consideration of the nine points put forward by Mr. Hugh Gibson 
on behalf of the U.S.A. shows that American opinion favours support 
of nearly all the means of attacking the problem suggested by the 
other Powers, and it is significant that the last point submitted is to 
the effect that the Government is now prepared to consider a limitation 
of expenditure on material as a complementary method to direct 
limitation, on the ground that it might prove useful to prevent a 
qualitative race, if and when quantitative limitation had been made 
effective. It will be remembered that at the time of the adoption of 
the Draft Convention by the League Council in December, 1930, the 
U.S.A. delegation was unable to subscribe to the method of budgetary 
limitation on the ground that differences of currency values prevented 
fair comparisons between the expenditure of the various countries, 
but the view of the Administration has lately been modified to the 
extent shown by the terms in which the ninth point of the U.S. 
proposals has been expressed. As for the abolition of submarines 
and the prohibition of chemical warfare the U.S. Government 
advocated these measures as long ago as 1919 in Paris, and has given 
them support ever since. 

Something was said in the previous article of the Soviet proposals 
_ in the Disarmament Conference, as also of the policy of the Italian 
- Government, and it must suffice now to summarise shortly the main 
heads of the statements made by the delegations of the principal 
Powers up to and including February 15th. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Government accepts as the basis of future discussion the Draft 


Disarmament Convention. 
It accepts in general the method of limitation by reference to the estab- 


lishment of maxima contained in that Convention. 
It supports the establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Commission. 
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It urges the abolition of submarines, and of gas and chemical warfare, 

The abolition of conscription being a very controversial subject, it urges 
the limitation of effectives by the most practicable course. 

It is ready to céoperate in every method of agreed reduction in the size 
of warships and maximum gun calibre, and will agree to prohibit land guns 
above a certain calibre. 

It wishes special attention to be paid to such prohibition or limitation of 
arms as would weaken the power of attack and so remove temptation for 
aggression. 

It is ready to study the French plan with every care, and in general wil! 
support any changes which will really contribute to a reduction in armaments ; 
and, as regards naval armaments, it believes that the Conference will find 
it well to accept the work of the Washington and London agreements, building 
upon them and framing the general convention upon their continued operation. 


FRANCE. 


The Government submitted a plan suggesting, in the first place, measures 
to be applied to aviation, and proposing, in the second, that the League of 
Nations alone shall have the right to dispose of heavy bombing machines 
of wide action radius. Only States which pledge themselves to place their 
forces at the disposal of the League in case of joint action to prevent or 
suppress war will be entitled to include machines of more than a specified 
tonnage in the air forces allotted to them. 

The proposals may be summarised under four heads :— 

(1) The internationalisation of civil aviation. Subjects of signatory 
States would be allowed to construct non-military machines, of a tonnage 
below a figure to be agreed upon; machines of a heavier tonnage would 
be confined to Continental, inter-Continental, and inter-Colonial organisa- 
tions under the auspices of the League of Nations. Only the League 
should have the right to dispose of heavy bombing machines. In case 
of “ flagrant aggression ”’ a State that was the victim of an aerial bombard- 
ment should have the right, upon the sole condition that the League 
is notified, to use all its air forces, even those earmarked to be at the 
disposal of the League, 

(2) Batteries of long-range artillery, vessels carrying guns of more 
than 8 in. calibre or of over 10,000 tons, and submarines of more than 
an agreed tonnage should be at the disposal of the League. 

(3) An international police force should be created to prevent wat 
and, if necessary in case of aggression, to provide a first contingent o! 
effective troops to come to the aid of the attacked State. This force 
should be at the disposal of the League, which should organise its command. 

(4) With these measures there should be an acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration, and “aggression” should be defined. Precise guarantees 
should also be provided to ensure rapidity of decision by the authorities 
controlling the international force and to facilitate the bringing of this 
action into conformity with international law (which is still insufficiently 
precise, but of which the permanent and binding elements result from 
international treaties and pacts). Provision should also be made fo! 
international control of the execution of all agreements concerning 
armaments. 

All the above proposals are intended to be taken as a whole. 

New rules for the protection of civil population are also to be adopted, 
including prohibition of the use by aircraft or artillery of projectiles containing 
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poisonous gases, etc., and prohibition of bombardments from aircraft or by 
artillery at more than a specified distance from the front line. 

The plan concludes by affirming the necessity of laying stress upon the 
rovisions for mutual assistance contained in the Covenant, which have always 
been interpreted along the line of least resistance. 


GERMANY. 


The Government urges the necessity of ‘‘ universal, enduring, equal and 
unreserved disarmament,” as the only means of removing the world tension 
now prevailing and restoring confidence. 

It supports a suggestion of Signor Mussolini to reduce the country’s 
strength to 10,000 rifles, provided other countries do likewise. 

It cannot accept the Draft Convention in its present shape, but will submit 
proposals to remedy omissions from it. 


ITALY. 

The guiding principle of the Government’s policy is equality of rights 
between all States, and the equalisation of armaments at the lowest possible 
level. Its concrete proposals may be summarised under the following seven 
heads :— 

(1) The simultaneous abolition of capital ships and submarines. 

(2) The abolition of aircraft carriers. 

(3) The abolition of heavy artillery of all kinds. 

(4) The abolition of i:anks of all kinds. 

(5) The abolition of bombing aircraft. 

(6) The abolition of all kinds of aggressive means of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare ; and 

(7) The revision of the laws of war so as to ensure a more complete and 


effective protection of civilian populations. 


Tue U.S.A. 


The American delegate submitted a list of nine points, which he described 
as not by any means exhaustive or exclusive, but merely as containing “‘ some 
of the thoughts which, we feel, will carry on the purposes of the Conference.” 
The United States advocates :— 

(1) Consideration of the Draft Convention as containing the outline 
of a convenient basis for discussions, the United States at the same time 
being willing to give full consideration to any supplementary proposals 
* calculated to advance the ends we all seek.”’ 

(2) Prolongation of the Washington and London Naval Agreements, 
the London Agreement to be completed by the adherence of France and 
Italy. 

(3) Proportional reductions from the figures laid down in these two 
Naval Agreements on naval tonnage ‘as soon as all parties to the 
Washington Agreement have entered this framework.” 

(4) Total abolition of submarines. 

(5) Protection of civilian population against aerial bombing. 

(6) Total abolition of “ lethal gases and bacteriological warfare.’ 

(7) The computation of the numbers of the armed forces on the basis 
of the effectives necessary for the maintenance of internal order, plus 
some suitable contingent for defence. The former are obviously 
impossible of reduction ; the latter is a question of relativity. 
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(8) Special restrictions for tanks and heavy mobile guns—for those 
arms “ of a peculiarly offensive character.” 

(9) The United States is prepared to consider a limitation of expendi- 
ture on material as a complementary method to direct limitation, feeling 
that it may prove useful to prevent a qualitative race if and when 
quantitative limitation has been made effective. 

Mr. Gibson added that they believed the Conference should and could 
successfully devote itself to the abolition of those weapons which are devoted 
primarily to aggressive war. 

CHINA. 


The Government subscribes to the two principles enunciated by the 
British Government ; that there should be a limitation of armed forces of 
every kind ; and that a special effort should be made to limit or abolish 
aggressive weapons. 

It is ready to support proposals such as that of France, but the provision 
of machinery is not enough—there must be readiness to put that machinery 
into action. 

Disarmament, it is maintained, is dependent on the recognition of the 
sanctity of treaties, especially those which aim at settling disputes by pacific 
means. 

JAPAN. 


The Government is in favour of :— 

(1) Acceptance of the draft disarmament convention as the basis of 
discussion. 

(2) Limitation in the use of submarines by adherence of other States 
to the London Declaration on the subject. Japan thinks that ‘“ wanton 
use of the submarine,” which is inhuman, is not inherent in its nature. 
Surface craft can be just as inhuman. 

(3) Reduction in the size of battleships and calibre of guns. 

(4) Reduction in the tonnage of airplane-carriers, and the total 
abolition of airplane landing decks. 

(5) Abolition of ‘‘ aerial bombardment,” and the use of poison gas and 
bacteria. 

(6) A fair and equitable limitation and reduction of armaments 
compatible with national safety. 


Tue U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet Government desires total disarmament, being convinced that 
this is the only infallible remedy. Failing this, it will gladly consider 
proposals for reduction, and proposes :— 

Abolition of all aggressive weapons, including tanks, heavy guns, 
vessels of over 10,000 tons, aircraft-carriers, military airships and bombing 
aeroplanes ; also the prohibition of chemical and bacteriological warfare. 
It also recommends “the progressive proportional method as the most 

impartial and equitable move for the reduction of armaments, allowing for 
facilities and exceptions in favour of weaker countries in danger of aggression. 


POLAND. 


The Government supports the French plan, accepts the Draft Convention, 
and advocates budgetary limitation as one of the best methods of control. 

It emphasises that it is for the members of the League now assembled 
to see that the guarantees contained in the Covenant are not weakened by ® 
misplaced spirit of compromise. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


The Government accepts the French plan, and the Draft Convention, as 
it stands. 

It is prepared to agree to international supervision of effectives, armaments, 
and of trade in arms. 

It favours a more complete system of prohibition of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare, and of the aerial bombardment of civilian populations. 
To effect this a system of penalties should be devised. 

It accepts any reduction of armaments in common with other Powers, and 
especially reduction in the period of service. 


TURKEY. 


The Government advocates the rationing of effectives, and intends to 
lay before the Conference a series of proposals based on the fixation of national 
armaments at a point barely above the minimum required for the defence 
of the country against surprise ; this to serve as a basis for the corresponding 
reduction of arms of all countries, taking into consideration their special 
requirements. 

It supports the abolition of military aviation and of all aggressive weapons, 
whose manufacture should be prohibited, and not only their use. 

As regards conscription or voluntary service, each country should be free 
to adopt the system most suited to its means and local conditions. 


H. L. 
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IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Austria. 


February 16th—The Chancellor invited the Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy to see him in order to explain to them the economic 
and financial difficulties of the country. Steps would have to be taken to 
restrict imports, but Austria was prepared to enter into negotiations with al! 
nations for an economic rapprochement, and he asked that she should be shown 
some small consideration in her financial struggle. 


Brazil. 

February 3rd.—A Commercial Agreement with Poland was signed in Rio 
de Janeiro, based on most-favoured-nation treatment (the total of such treaties 
signed by Brazil since June, 1931, was 19). 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


February 3rd.— Japanese warships bombarded the Woosung Forts, and the 
Chinese garrison was reported to have evacuated them. At Chapei the 
Japanese made an attack on the Chinese position and then moved to the 
railway, thus covering Hongkew and relieving it from the strain which had led 
to Japanese forces operating there. 

H.M.S. Berwick, with a British battalion, and the U.S. cruiser Houston 
arrived. ‘: 

The Japanese patrols in the British and American sectors of the Settlement 
were withdrawn and the municipal police began to resume control of Hongkevw. 

The League of Nations Commission completed its report. 

Martial law was proclaimed at Nanking, and most of the British and 
American women and children left for Shanghai. The Foreign Office announced 
that the Government had already replied to the Anglo-American Notes, 
accepting in toto the proposals for the establishment of peace in Shanghai. 

Acceptance of Anglo-American proposals announced. (See U.S.A.) 

February 4th—The arracks on Chapei continued, both by gunfire and 
bombing from the air. 

February 5th.—The Shanghai Municipal Council was understood to have 
requested the U.S. Consul-General (as Senior Consul) to make the most urgent 
representations to the Japanese commander concerning the interference of 
Japanese armed forces with the municipal police and other actions that 
disturbed the public services. 

The Japanese forces reached Harbin without opposition. Ting-Chao’s 
troops were reported to have fled to the north-east. 

Admiral Shiosawa was reported to have announced hisintentioa of launching 
a big offensive to “end the military phase.” Attacks on Chapei continued, 
but without success. 

The forts at Woosung were again bombarded by the Japanese. The shipping 
in the river was not interfered with. In Shanghai the Chinese modern and 
native banks re-opened. 

February 7th—Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, Commander-in-Chief the China 
Station, got into touch with the Chinese and Japanese representatives and 
endeavoured to arrange a renewal of the truce. The Conference between 
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them was suspended pending reference to the Foreign Affairs Commission in 
Nanking. 

Statement by Japanese Government re Shanghai. (See Japan.) 

February 8th.—The peace proposals put forward by Admiral Kelly were 
not accepted by the Chinese, who described them as unfair, while the Japanese 
were not prepared to consider them. 

The Japanese made further attacks on Woosung, but without succeeding 
in occupying the fort. 

Admiral Nomura arrived in Shanghai and read a statement to the press 
to the effect that the object of the Japanese Navy was to protect the lives 
of the Japanese residents, and, in co-operation with the representatives of 
other countries, to settle the trouble quickly. 

The Mayor of the Chinese City informed the Consular Body that the 
Chinese could not accept responsibility for the protection of foreign lives and 
property so long as the Settlement permitted the Japanese to use it as a base 
for conducting military operations. 

The Chinese commander, Tsai Ting-kai, informed the press that if the 
Japanese succeeded in carrying out their plan for the occupation of a thirty- 
mile zone round Shanghai it would result in the “‘ Manchurisation ”’ of the 
Yangtze valley and the strangling of the commerce of Shanghai. 

February 10th.—It was understood that conversations were being held at 
Nanking between Wang Ching-wei, President of the Excutive Yuan, and the 
British and U.S. Ministers regarding the situation in Shanghai. 

Further detachments of Japanese troops were landed near Woosung. 

February 11th—Two bombs from Japanese aeroplanes fell in the 
Settlement and killed five workers in a Chinese mill in the American sector. 
The U.S. Consul-General protested to the Japanese, and the Japanese Admiral 
— a personal apology, and attributed the dropping of the bombs to an 
accident. 

Sir John Hope Simpson formally protested to the Japanese against the 
bombing of the refugee camp of the Flood Relief Commission, two miles 
from Chapei, where fifty people were killed on February 5th-7th. 

The Secretary-General of the Shanghai Committee of the League of 
Nations telegraphed to the Secretariat that the U.S. Consui-General had 
expressed his concurrence in general in the first report of the Shanghai 
Committee. 

_ February 12th—The Government issued, from Loyang, a statement that 
it would “ continue the present firm attitude in respect of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute, especially as regards Shanghai.” It also decided to reject the 
Japanese proposal for the de-militarisation of the principal Chinese ports. 

A truce was maintained for four hours at Shanghai to enable the civilian 
population to be evacuated from Chapei to the Settlement. 

Sir Miles Lampson arrived in Shanghai, as did also the U.S. and French 
Ministers, to attempt the settlement of peace terms between the Chinese 
and Japanese forces. 

_ Ina statement to the press Admiral Nomura said that Japan realised the 
importance of saving Shanghai. He did not feel that the door to peace was 
closed, provided that the Chinese recognised realities. If they evacuated 
Chapei it should be possible to arrange for its occupation by neutral troops. 

Chinese Delegation’s note to the League. (See League of Nations.) 

February 13th—The Japanese landed reinforcements, stated to number 
12,000, in the International Settlement, and stationed them at Hongkew. 

Further severe fighting took place in the Woosung creek. 
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General Uyeda, in command of the reinforcements, informed the press 
that he had come to Shanghai to secure a peace settlement by the removal 
of the cause of unrest, which, he indicated, was the presence of Chinese troops 
at Chapei. It was not his intention to launch an immediate offensive, and he 
hoped that negotiations would result in the Chinese forces withdrawing far 
enough from Shanghai to render the security of the Settlement assured. 

February 14th.—Publication of report of the Shanghai Consular Committee 
of Enquiry. (See League of Nations.) 

February 15th—Several of the Kuomintang leaders were reported to be 
pressing the Government to adopt a policy of active resistance to the 
Japanese, to concentrate the national forces at Shanghai and also order a 
counter-attack in Manchuria. 

Further troops arrived from Japan, but military activity was not expected, 
unless the Chinese did not avail themselves of the opportunity given them 
to withdraw. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council issued the considered opinion of its 
Director-General to the effect that the Settlement enjoyed only a qualified 
neutrality for defensive purposes and that the Council was therefore not 
responsible for the disposition of the forces of the Settlement. 

The Consular Officers of the Powers concerned made a further protest 
against the continued use of the Settlement as a base of Japanese operations. 

Sir John Simon’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

February 16th.—Five Chinese Army Corps were stated to be concentrating 
in the Shanghai-Nanking railway area, with Feng Yu-hsiang in command. 
Chiang Kai-shek was believed to have 25,000 men in the southern suburbs 
of Greater Shanghai, but they were not taking part in any fighting. 


France. 

February 5th—Government’s proposals before the Disarmament Con- 
ference. (See League of Nations.) 

February 12th.—It was announced in Paris that, at an interview between 
Sir John Simon and M. Tardieu, agreement had been reached between the 
two Governments regarding the procedure to be followed in respect of 
reparations. Also, it had been decided, in agreement with the representatives 
of Germany, Belgium, Italy and Japan, that the conference should take 
place in June with a view to finding a permanent solution of the reparations 
problem and to examining the economic and financial questions which had 
brought the crisis about. 

The Electoral Reform Bill was adopted by the Chamber; this declared 
elected every candidate who polled, at the first ballot, 40 per cent. of the votes 
cast (provided they represented at least 25 per cent. of the electors), gave the 
vote to women, and made voting compulsory. 

February 16th—The Cabinet resigned, owing to a defeat in the Senate 
on a vote of confidence. by 157 votes to 134. (The Premier wished to postpone 
the discussion of electoral reform, and the Radical leader, M Peyronnet, 
insisted on moving at once an interpellation which M. Laval could not accept. 
The Senate supported the interpellator. The issue behind this question of 
procedure was the Electoral Reform Bill, which the Government had brought 
in to defeat the co-operation plans of the Socialist-Radicals and the Socialists 
by abolishing the second ballot. There was an understanding between those 
two parties, as to withdrawing candidates in the second ballot, which gave 
them a prospect of victory in the General Election.) 

Announcement in British House of Commons re exemption of British 
coal from surtax. (See Great Britain.) 
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Germany. 
February 3rd.—It was officially announced that the Government had 


instructed its representatives in Nanking and Tokyo to declare in friendly 
form that in view of the latest developments in the Far East, the Government 
joined the proposal of the other Powers that all warlike measures and prepara- 
tions be stopped, and especially the hostilities at Shanghai ended as quickly 
as possible, and that negotiations be begun between the two Governments in 
the spirit of the Kellogg Treaty and of the League Resolution of December 10th. 

Announcement by B.I.S. re renewal of credit to the Reichsbank. (See 
Reparations.) 

February 6th.—Arrest of the President of the Directory of Memel. (See 
Lithuania.) 

February 9th—The Ministry of Defence published the text of the order, 
dated January 29th, lifting the ban against the enlistment of Nazis and 
Communists in the Reichswehr, and thus giving official recognition to the 
Nazi party. 

Application to the League by the Government regarding the Memel 
incident. (See League of Nations.) 

February 15th—The President issued a manifesto stating that he had 
decided to offer himself for re-election, adding that ‘‘the fact that the 
request that I should do so has reached me, not from a party, but from 
wide sections of the community, causes me to look upon my declaration of 
consent in the light of a duty.” 


Great Britain. 

February 3rd.—In a statement in Parliament, Sir John Simon said the 
situation in Shanghai remained very delicate. The latest information 
indicated that the international commanders were cordially coéperating in the 
work of maintaining order and the position in that respect appeared to be more 
satisfactory. Municipal police were beginning to function in, at any rate, 
part of the Japanese sector of the International Settlement, but, on the other 
hand, there was further fighting in Shanghai the previous day. Japanese 
reconnoitring aeroplanes were fired upon and the Chinese position was 
subjected to heavy gunfire. The Japanese Consul-General had informed the 
other Consular authorities that a destroyer squadron passing Woosung had 
been fired on and had returned the fire, and that it was intended to occupy 
Woosung. 

February 4th.—In the House of Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a statement on the financial situation and outlined the Government’s 
proposals for the adoption of a tariff on imports. The Budget position had, 
he said, been much assisted by the income tax returns, but as regards the trade 
outlook the country had not yet turned the corner. Distress abroad had led 
to a multiplication of restrictions on trade and the problems of reparations and 
war debts were still unsettled. The effect of currency depreciation upon trade 
was being whittled away by foreign action, and the trade balance was still 
adverse. Taxation, also, could not remain indefinitely at a crippling level. 
This unanswerable case for doing something was confirmed by an analysis of 
the balance of trade. The scheme chosen by the Government had seven 
objects : (1) Correction of the balance of trade ; (2) Raising of revenue without 
imposing undue burdens on any section of the community ; (3) Moderate and 
scientific protection to transfer production to British fields and factories ; 
(4) Encouragement of industrial efficiency ; (5) Promotion of tariff agreements 
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with other countries; (6) Retaliation against foreign tariff discrimination : 
(7) Advancement of Imperial economic partnership. The basis was a general 
tariff of 10 per cent., to come into force on March Ist, and the other provisions 
were briefly: Additional duties, to be fixed by a special Advisory Committee, 
on certain “‘ non-essential ” imports ; Power to raise to 100 per cent. the duties 
on goods from any country which discriminated against British exports: 
Power to conclude tariff ‘‘ bargains ” with other countries after the conclusion 
of the Ottawa Conference ; and Special powers to check profiteering. Foreign 
goods exempted from the 10 per cent. duty included wheat and grain, meat 
(including bacon), fresh fish of British taking, raw cotton, raw wool and tea, 
and goods already taxed under Customs, MacKenna, Safeguarding and 
Abnormal Import Duties. 

February 8th—The Foreign Secretary’s statement at Geneva re 
disarmament. (See League of Nations.) 

February 10th.— The Stationery Office published the Report on ‘‘ Conditions 
and Prospects of United Kingdom Trade in India, 1930-31,” by the Senior 
Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon. 

February 11th—The Report was published of the Royal Commission 
appointed to examine the events in Malta in 1929 and 1930, Cmd. 3993. 
This recommended that the Constitution should be restored and an election 
held at an early date ; also that the services of Ministers should be dispensed 
with, “‘ in order that the election may be, as far as possible, free from political 
bias and from the allegation that undue influence has been exercised.” The 
dispute with the Church was dealt with at length and Lord Strickland’s 
action criticised. 

February 12th.—Announcement re agreement with French Government as 
to procedure in respect of reparations. (See France.) 

February 13th—The Foreign Office issued a statement to the effect that 
after an exchange of views between the British and French Governments the 
British Foreign Secretary had communicated with the Governments 
principally concerned in the reparations problem and they had now agreed to 
recommend to the other Governments the adjournment of the Lausanne 
Conference until June. (The Governments principally concerned were 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the U.K.) The object of the 
Conference would be “ to agree on a lasting settlement of the question raised 
in the Report of the Basle experts and on the measures necessary to solve the 
other economic and financial difficulties which are responsible for, and may 
prolong, the present world crisis.” 

The Soviet Embassy in London issued a statement denying categorical) 
reports which had appeared in the press to the effect that the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan had concluded a secret agreement giving Japan “ largely undisputed 
dominion of the whole of Manchuria and enormous tracts of Mongolia.” 

February 15th.—In reply to questions in Parliament regarding Shangha! 
the Foreign Secretary said the British Minister was there and was exerting 
himself in every possible way with a view to securing an agreement for the 
cessation of fighting. As to the position of the League he said Article 15 of 
the Covenant provided that a dispute submitted to the Council should be 
referred to the Assembly at the request of either party ; the Chinese repre- 
sentative had made this request within the stipulated time, and consequently, 
if he desired, the dispute was automatically referred to the Assembly. 

February 16th——The President of the Board of Trade announced 1 
Parliament that the French Government had notified the Government of Its 
decision to exempt British coal from the 15 per cent. surtax. 
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The Foreign Secretary circulated the text of the Japanese reply to the 
Note sent to Nanking and Tokyo by the British and other Governments on 
February 2nd, submitting proposals for a settlement of the Far-Eastern 
dispute. The reply was dated February 4th, and stated that Japanese forces 
would cease hostile acts if they were assured that the Chinese would cease 
immediately and completely their menacing and disturbing activities. In 
view of the unreliability of the Chinese in the past and of the gravity of the 
present situation the Japanese Government found it impossible to renounce 
mobilisation and preparation for hostilities. It had no objection, however, 
to its Consuls and commanders entering into negotiations for an agreement 
concerning the separation of the respective forces and the establishment 
of a neutral zone in the neighbourhood of Chapei. Finally, it maintained 
that the Manchurian question was entirely separate from the Shanghai 
affair, and it could not accept point 5 of the Powers’ Note, because it was its 
settled policy not to accept the assistance of neutral observers or participants 
in settlement of questions concerning Manchuria. 

The Stationery Office published a Blue Book giving the text of the 
measures taken to counteract the Indian Civil Disobedience Movement and 
the Terrorist Movement in Bengal, Cmd. 4014. 


Hejaz. 
February 10th—A Treaty of Friendship and a Treaty of Commerce with 
Italy were signed at Jeddah, on behalf of the Hejaz and Nejd. 


India. 
February 6th—The Governor of Bengal, Sir Stanley Jackson, was fired at 


by a girl student when addressing the Convocation of Calcutta University. 
The Governor was unhurt and the assailant was arrested. 

February 10th—Publication of Trade Commissioner's Report. (See 
(Grreat Britain.) 

February 16th—Publication of text of measures against the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. (See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

February 10th.—The Foreign Minister's statement of policy and proposals 
re disarmament. (See League of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 

Signature of Treaties with the Hejaz and Nejd. (See Hejaz.) 

February 11th.—Signor Mussolini was received in audience by the Pope, 
for the first time. 


Japan. 

_ February 3rd.—In a statement written for The Times, the Foreign Minister 
sald the Government drew a clear distinction between the disturbances at 
Shanghai and the dispute in Manchuria. In Manchuria their interests were 
of paramount importance, economically and politically, and their position 
there was a matter of life and death. In Shanghai their interests were similar 
to those of the other Powers, and they only desired to trade peacefully. The 
murder of the Japanese monk and the insulting article about the Imperial 
Family in the Kuomintang paper were only the climax of a long series of 
anti-Japanese agitations, encouraged by the Kuomintang. That phase 
ended, however, with the acceptance of their demands. The present phase 
began when Chinese troops fired on Japanese marines who, engaged in the 
execution of an international duty, were on their way to the Settlement, 
and this would end as soon as the attacks on Japanese nationals were stopped. 
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* We are willing,” said Mr. Yoshizawa, “‘ to enter into any reasonable arrange. 
ment for restoring peace on honourable terms, by which we mean that, before 
withdrawing our troops, the safety of our nationals shall be secured by the 
Chinese withdrawing theirs.” , 

February 4th—The Government’s reply to the Five-point peace plan was 
communicated to the Powers. It accepted three of the points, but rejected 
Nos. 2 and 5. The Government agreed to cease hostile acts if it was assured 
that the Chinese would at once completely cease their “‘ menacing and 
disturbing activities,” but if both the Chinese regulars and “ plain clothes 
men” persisted, then Japan would be compelled to reserve full freedom of 
action. In view of the undesirable menace of the Chinese in the past and the 
gravity of the present situation, Japan found it impossible to renounce 
mobilisation or preparations for hostilities entirely. As regards the fifth 
point, the Government regarded the Manchurian question as entirely separate, 
and as one that was covered by the League resolution of December 10th. 
Furthermore, it was the settled policy of the Government “ not to accept the 
assistance of neutral observers or participants in the settlement of questions 
in Manchuria.”’ 

The Naval Minister, Admiral Osumi, in an interview to the press, asked 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. not to pay any attention to wild rumours, 
calculated to breed ill-feeling against Japan. He said the bombing of Chapei 
was the only alternative left to their ‘‘ handful of men, facing overwhelming 
odds.” Before beginning operations, they had made a careful reconnaissance 
and identified the places where the enemy were massing; they had given 
full warning and allowed ample time for them to take heed ; also they had 
dropped bombs only on armoured trains or where Chinese were operating their 
field artillery. : 

February 5th.—The Cabinet was understood to have decided to send an 
army division to Shanghai. Reports were current of serious differences 
in the Cabinet, culminating in a crisis on the subject of the continuation of 
military action in Shanghai. 

Officials in Tokyo stated that they regretted the embarrassment caused 
to the Ambassador in Washington by the fact that troops were being sent 
to Shanghai despite his assurance to Mr. Stimson that this was not to take 
place. It was admitted that a censorship had been imposed, even diplomat 
representatives not being informed, owing tothe fear that news of the 
despatch of troops might induce the Chinese to launch a general offensive, 
prior to their arrival, aiming at the annihilation of the bluejackets, who had 
already lost over a tenth of their number. 

The Minister of Marine informed the press that troops were being set! 
to Shanghai only for the defence of the Japanese, and they would operate 
only in or near Shanghai, and would return as soon as the danger was ove!. 
As for the shelling of Nanking, this was in reply to Chinese fire, and had no 
ulterior aspects. The bombing of Chapei was due to the fact that the 
Japanese were outnumbered ten to one. They had willingly entered ito 
arrangements for a truce, had suspended bombing for three days, and had 
resumed it only because they were sniped and shelled continuously, and had 
no other effective means of defending themselves. 

February 7th—The Government issued a statement declaring that the 
purposes of the expedition (of reinforcements) to Shanghai were confined 
to the protection of Japanese residents and the fulfilment of Japan's duty, 
in common with other Powers, for the safety of the International Settlement. 
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The Expeditionary Force was limited to the strength required for those 


yurposes. , 3 —_ 
It was understood that Cabinet unity had been restored by the Minister 


of Finance withdrawing his objection to reinforcements. 


February 8th.—The Foreign Office issued an assurance that there was 
no intention of attempting to establish a puppet Government at Shanghai. 
The only proposals Japan would make, when the Shanghai affair came up 
for settlement, would be the establishment of an internationally guaranteed 
neutral zone, from 15 to 20 miles wide, around the city. (The effect of this 
would be to substitute mercantile power for military power in the Chinese 
Government, since if the merchants and bankers knew they were beyond 
the reach of the war lords they would refuse supplies, and the size of the 
Chinese armies would automatically diminish.) Extraterritoriality would 
be abolished everywhere except in the five ports (Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
Hankow and Canton). Manchuria would be demilitarised, though a portion 
of the better disciplined Chinese troops would be used as police. 

February 9th—The Foreign Office spokesman, in a statement re the 
proposal to establish demilitarised zones, said this need not entail either the 
revision or the supercession of the Nine-Power Treaty, but could be used 
to supplement it. The danger of partition (of China) would be greatly 
lessened if the proposals were made effective. The idea was to break the 
power of the Chinese war lords. 

Mr. Inouye, the former Minister of Finance and leader of the Minseito 
party, was shot dead by a member of the reactionary society known as the 
“ Black Dragon,” who was arrested. 

Statement before the League Council re Shanghai. (See League of Nations.) 

February 10th.—Mr. Matsudaira’s statement to the Disarmament 
Conference. (See League of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 

February 13th—Arrival of reinforcements in Shanghai. (See China, 
External Affairs.) 

Denial of report re secret agreement with the Soviet Government. (See 
(rreat Britain.) 

February 14th.—Publication of report of the Shanghai Consular Committee 
of Enquiry. (See League of Nations.) 

Protest to League against bombing of flood relief camp. (See League of 
Nations.) 

February 15th—The Foreign Minister sent for the British, French and 
U.S. Ambassadors and explained to them the steps Japan was taking to 
drive Chinese troops from Shanghai. 

The Minister of Marine was understood to deny the accuracy of several 
statements, based on Chinese reports, which appeared in the Consular 
Commission’s second report; especially the statement that Japanese had 
set fire to houses occupied by snipers, disarmed municipal police, or interfered 
with the fire brigade. 

An Imperial ordinance was issued sanctioning the flotation of bonds to 
the value of 34 million yen for expenses at Shanghai. 

February 16th.—The War Office announced that the General in command 
at Shanghai was sending an ultimatum to the Chinese Commander requiring 
lum to withdraw 124 miles within 24 hours. It was also stated, semi-officially, 
that the Japanese intended to encircle the city so as to force the Chinese to 
evacuate, by threatening their line of retreat. 
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The Admiralty was officially informed that the Nanking Government had 
made no arrangements to transport the Cantonese troops from Shanghai, 
and would not allow them to make Nanking their headquarters. 

Circulation of text of Japanese reply to Note of Great Britain and othe; 
Powers of February 2nd. (See Great Britain.) 


Latvia. 

February 5th—A Pact of Non-Aggression with the U.S.S.R. was signed 
in Riga. Its ratification was subject to the conclusion of a similar Soviet. 
Esthonian Pact. The treaty would remain in force for three years, and 
it contained a clause by which both parties undertook to submit all contentious 
questions of any nature to a mixed conciliation commission to be set up. 


League of Nations. 


February 3rd.—The Japanese delegate to the League handed to the 
Secretary-General the memorandum of his Government explaining why 
Japan disagreed with the view that the Council, having first dealt with the 
Manchurian dispute under Article 11 of the Covenant, should thenceforwani 
act on the basis of Article 15. 

February 6th.—The Council considered the report, submitted by M. Zaleski, 
of the special committee on the financial difficulties of Liberia. This 
emphasised Liberia’s need of foreign assistance. 

The report of the Shanghai Commission was received by the Secretariat 

February 8th.—The Secretariat circulated a communication from Dr. Yeu, 
dated February 7th, asking for the convening immediately of a special meeting 
of the Council, in view of the “ very terrible things which have happened 
at Shanghai in the past ten days and are still happening.” 

The report of the League Commission on the events in Shanghai was 
published. It stated that the anti-Japanese boycott since July had been 
increased after the occupation of Manchuria and had caused enormous damage 
to Japanese business. A detailed account was given of the events of 
January 27th-28th, and it was recorded that on 11 p.m. of the 28th the 
Japanese Admiral declared that he was sending troops to Chapei, wher 
Japanese were living in large numbers, for the enforcement of order. At 
midnight, as they were advancing to their various stations they attempted 
to pass through the gates dividing the Settlement from the Chinese quarter, 
at the end of Honan Road, but were prevented by the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps. It appeared, however, that the Chinese Military Authorities did not 
comply with the Japanese demands to withdraw their troops, particularly 
because it would have been impossible in the short time at their disposi 
to carry out the withdrawal in that area. The Japanese marines consequently 
met with resistance from the Chinese. 

February 9th.—Dr. Yen declared before the Council at a special meeting 
that there were 75,000 Japanese troops in Manchuria and 25,000 at Shanghai, 
and twenty-seven Japanese transports had just sailed or were waiting to sa! 
for China. ; 

Mr. Sato said the Powers had made proposals for peace at Shanghai an 
his Government was prepared to enter into negotiations bearing on three 
points: (1) The stopping of the Japanese troops at an assigned line; (2) the 
withdrawal of the Chinese and avoidance of contact ; and (3) the creation d 
an intervening zone under neutral administration. Admiral Nomura ha 
arrived at Shanghai and had given the necessary instructions for the cessati0l 
of hostilities. 
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The Secretariat received a communication from the German Government 


asking for the convocation of a meeting of the Council to examine the Memel 


incident. This stated that, on February 6th, the Governor of Memel had 
arrested Herr Boettcher, the President of the Directory, and appointed 
M. Tolisius to take his place, this action having been taken in agreement with 
the Lithuanian Government, and in violation of the Statute of Memel 
(Article 17, para. 2). 

February 12th.—The Secretariat circulated to the Council a letter from the 
Chinese delegation in which Dr. Yen pointed out that according to Article 15, 
para. 9, of the Covenant, it was within the competence of the Council to 
refer the Sino-Japanese dispute to the Assembly. This had to be done within 
fourteen days of its submission to the Council, and, in view of this, “ the 
Chinese Government is constrained hereby to request that the said dispute 
be referred to the Assembly. If, however, it should be the pleasure and 
intention of the Council to refer the said dispute at its own initiative to the 
Assembly, or, in virtue of the general powers vested in it, to summon the 
Assembly for consideration of the dispute, the Chinese Government will then 
be prepared to withdraw the request on its part.” 

February 14th—The report was published of the Shanghai Consular 
Committee of Enquiry, covering the period beginning January 29th. On 
that day the fighting had died down after the beginning of the truce, but 
on the 30th the Japanese Admiral protested to the British and U.S. Consuls 
that the Chinese armoured train in the railway station had opened fire. 
This was denied by the Chinese, who alleged that it was the Japanese who 


» re-opened the fighting. The events of the following three days were recounted 


and since February 3rd a state of war had existed, the onus of blame for 
which rested entirely on Japan. The report stated that a complete truce 
had never existed, but added that it was impossible to establish who should 


) be held responsible for making attacks and that it was even possible that 
| they were instigated by agents provocateurs. From the beginning of the 


Japanese movement on January 28th, the Japanese section of Shanghai 
had been invaded by Chinese troops in plain clothes who fired on Japanese 
patrols in the streets. Many excesses, including summary executions, had 
been committed by the Japanese reservists, marines and others. 

The Council met to hear the protest of the German Government against 
the arrest of Herr Boettcher, and appointed M. Colban (Norway) rapporteur 


» on the dispute, requesting him to report to the Council as soon as possible. 


The Secretariat received a telegram from Sir John Simpson protesting 
“in the name of humanity ”’ against the bombing of the flood relief camp, 
containing over 8,000 refugees, by Japanese aeroplanes. 

February 16th.—The Council, meeting without the presence of the Chinese 


) or Japanese members, agreed upon the draft of a Note to Japan asking her to 
desist from further hostilities and calling her attention to her duties under 
F Article 10 of the Covenant. The Note also declared that no territorial 
) violation could be recognised. 


> DisaRMaMEenT CONFERENCE. 

February 5th—M. Tardieu submitted to the Disarmament Conference a 
series of proposals which included the following features: An international 
police force and an international army to aid nations the victims of aggression. 
° The placing at the disposal of the League of military and naval material, 
ysuch as heavy long-range guns, ships of over 10,000 tons or with guns of 
) over 8-in. calibre and submarines over a certain size. A world fleet of large 
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bombing planes in the service of the League. Control of military aviation, 
and restriction of the size of aeroplanes used by the various countries, 
Internationalisation of civil air transport. Prohibition of the use of bombs 
and other projectiles containing poison gas, bacteria or incendiary material: 
and prohibition of air or artillery bombardments beyond a certain distance 
from the coast or the front line. 

The whole plan was conditional upon the adoption of political measures, 
including the acceptance of compulsory arbitration and the definition of 
the “‘ aggressor’; also precise guarantees regarding the rapidity of decision 
by the authorities controlling the international force and the bringing of its 
action into conformity with international law, which was still insufficiently 
precise. 

February 7th—M. Vandervelde made a speech in the Disarmament 
Conference on behalf of organised Labour, demanding disarmament under 
the threat of revolution. 

Lord Cecil, speaking on behalf of the Federations of League of Nation 
Societies (he stated he did not “in any shape or form ” represent the Britis) 
Government) laid before the Conference the resolution passed by the Congres 
held in Buda Pest, urging the abolition of submarines and military aircraft, 
the renunciation of preparations for chemical and bacteriological warfare, 
the limitation of warships to 10,000 tons, etc. 

February 8th—The British Foreign Secretary made a statement to the 
Conference outlining his Government’s proposals for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments. They were grouped under five heads: Total 
abolition of submarines; abolition of gas and chemical warfare ; reduction 
in the size of warships and in the calibre of naval guns; abolition of land 
guns over a certain calibre; and limitation of conscription by agreement. 
The Draft Convention was to be accepted as the general basis and a permanent 
Disarmament Commission should be set up. Sir John Simon, in explaining 
the British standpoint, insisted that the establishment of a fair datum line 
was essential for the practical application of a system of agreed limitation 
ofarmaments. “ In seeking to fix the proper limit in each case,”’ he said, “ w: 
cannot expect to arrive at a mathematical correspondence in actual figures, 
for considerations of size and geography and special needs al] introduce factors 
of variation ; national circumstances vary, and armaments may vary with 
them.” Accordingly, a State that had been reducing its armaments in recelt 
years would properly expect this to be borne in mind. 

February 9th—Mr. Hugh Gibson submitted to the Conference the nine 
points of the U.S. Government’s disarmament proposals. These were: 
(1) Consideration of the Draft Convention as containing the outline of 4 
convenient basis for discussions, the U.S. at the same time being willing to 
give full consideration to any supplementary proposals “ calculated 1 
advance the ends we all seek.” (2) Prolongation of the Washington and 
London Naval Agreements, the latter to be completed by the adhereno: 
of France and Italy. (3) Proportional reductions from the figures laid dows 
in these two Naval Agreements on naval tonnage “as soon as all parties 
to the Washington Agreement have entered this framework.’’ (4) Totil 
abolition of submarines. (5) Protection of civil population against aerial 
bombing. (6) Total abolition of lethal gases and bacteriological warfare 
(7) The computation of the numbers of the armed forces on the basis 0! 
the effectives necessary for the maintenance of internal order, plus some 
suitable contingent for defence; the former being obviously impossible of 
reduction ; the latter, a question of relativity. (8) Special restrictions {0 
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tanks and heavy mobile guns—for those arms “ of a peculiarly offensive 
character.” (9) The U.S. was prepared to consider a limitation of expenditure 
on material as a complementary method to direct limitation, feeling that 
it might prove useful to prevent a qualitative race, if and when quantitative 
limitation had been made effective. 
Dr. Briining also addressed the Conference, putting the German case 


i for equality of treatment. He made no direct reference to the French plan, 


but said Germany was ready to consider open-mindedly every proposition 
put forward. They could not, however, take the Draft Convention as it 
stood as a point of departure since it contained gaps and passed over in 
silence essential points. Germany would accordingly submit proposals to 
remedy this, and they would aim specially at the prohibition of essentially 
offensive weapons. 

Speaking later to the press, the Chancellor emphasised the economic 
difficulties of Germany and said if the economic separation of country from 
country continued it was a sombre outlook for humanity. 

February 10th.—Signor Grandi put forward the policy and proposals of 
his Government in a statement to the Conference in which he said they 
must abandon the demagogy and sophistry of disarmament—they were 
responsible statesmen and had to find a practical solution of the problem. 
They also had to fulfil their international pledges, which were “ positive and 
definite,’ and allowed ‘no hesitation or uncertainty.” To go on arguing 
whether security produced disarmament or vice versa was just that kind 
of sophistry that they must leave behind them. Without disarmament 
there could not be security. The Covenant could not work the system 
under which there was a preponderance of armaments, and pre-war attempts 
to organise the unity of nations on a juridical basis failed because no scheme 
for disarming was included. “ All military preponderance must inevitably 
make its pressure felt on the whole body of international relations,” he 
continued, ‘‘ and it is vain to believe that such pressure would always 
be placed at the service of justice . . . Our task is to fortify justice, not to 
justify force.” So long as members of the League had such military 


) preponderance, joint action of the kind referred to in Article 8 of the Covenant 


was sterile ; nor was peace a matter for international law at all. “It is a 


) standard of conduct, a moral habit, a spirit of co-operation.” 


He referred to the French plan by saying that it raised juridical, political 
and technical problems affecting the very structure of the Covenant. He 
then quoted Signor Mussolini’s words as the guiding principle of the Italian 
delegation—equality of right between all States, and the equalisation of 
armaments at the lowest level, and said Italy was ready to do everything in 
her power to bring about a naval agreement with France. He then stated 
that their actual proposals were: Abolition of capital ships, submarines and 
aircraft carriers ; abolition of heavy artillery and tanks ; abolition of bombing 
aircraft, and abolition of all kinds of aggressive means of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare ; revision of the laws of war so as to ensure a more 
effective protection of civilians. 

Mr. Matsudaira said Japan was “‘ as eager as ever” to promote disarma- 
ment. Her military strength was less by four divisions and 35 per cent. 
in effectives as compared with 1913. She favoured reduction in the size of 
capital ships, in gun calibres and in the tonnage of aircraft carriers, but she was 
opposed to the abolition of submarines, though ready to have their use limited 
by international law. She was in favour of a bolishing gas and bacteriological 
warfare, and of prohibiting bombardment from the air. 
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M. Zaleski declared that Poland supported the French plan, acceptej 
the Draft Convention and laid special emphasis on budgetary limitatioy, 
He regretted the failure of the Geneva Protocol, and said they “ must not los 
sight of the necessity of ensuring that the provisions of the Covenant are not 
rendered inoperative by some re-adaptation of the system of military 
organisations.” 

February 11th.—The representatives of the Belgian, Swedish and Sovie 
Governments made statements to the Conference setting forth their proposals 
for disarmament. The Belgian Foreign Minister gave general support to the 
ideas contained in the French plan; the world system must have its police 
force, and there would have to be a more precise definition of what was meant 
by aggression. Since 1922 Belgium had reduced her land effectives from 
121,000 to 66,000 and her expenditure from 326 millions to 206 million gold 
francs. The period of service had also been reduced. 

M. Litvinov began by demanding total disarmament. The Great War, 
he said, could only be kept up by calling it a “ war to end war,”’ but it did not 
do this. When States spoke of security they meant the absolute assurance of 
victory in case they were attacked. The French proposals brought disarma- 
ment no nearer, and “they are preliminary conditions that have to be 
accepted before any sort of reduction of armaments is made by France.” 
The existence of further armies would afford no guarantee that the would-be 
aggressor would therefore refrain from aggression, and there was also no 
guarantee that the aggressor would really be found, or when found would really 
be the aggressor. M. Litvinov then described the League’s handling of the 
Sino-Japanese dispute, and said “ national egoism shows itself not only in the 
decisions of individual Governments, but finds its way into the proposals and 
decisions of the representatives of those Governments on international 
organisations, paralysing their action, or giving it an undesirable turn ... 
what are the guarantees that, since this egoism admittedly exists, an inter- 
national army would not be exploited in the interests of some State which 
has won a leading position for itself in the international organisation through 
separate alliances, ententes and agreements ? ” 

It was very doubtful whether reduction of armaments would avert war; 
total disarmament was the only “ infallible remedy.” There must be equal 
security for all, and total disarmament alone could achieve this. But Russia 
would gladly consider proposals for reduction, as a first step, and proposed 
the abolition of all the aggressive weapons, tanks, heavy guns, ships of ove! 
10,000 tons, aircraft carriers, military airships and bombing planes, and o! 
chemical and bacteriological warfare. 

The Delegation would recommend “ the progressive proportional method 
as the most impartial and equitable move for the reduction of armaments 
allowing for facilities and exceptions in favour of weaker countries in danget 
of aggression.” 

The Swedish Foreign Minister advocated general reduction of all arm 
ments to the lowest possible figure, without which no security could ! 
achieved. He was opposed to aerial bombardments, tanks, big guns and 
chemical warfare, and he drew attention to the enormous increase in military 
aviation. 

February 12th—The Spanish Foreign Minister made a statement to the 
Conference in which he supported the principle of prohibiting weapons © 
aggression, and added that one of the first tasks of the experts should be 
agree upon a technical distinction between weapons of offence and defente. 
The organisation of peace could not be completed as long as the U.S.A. and 
U.S.8.R. were outside the League, but meanwhile they could all reduce thet! 
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armaments to garrison strength and to that needed to fulfil their obligations 
ander the Covenant. Military aviation should be abolished and civil aviation 
internationalised ; tanks and heavy artillery should be prohibited, as also 
vessels of over 10,000 tons and submarines over 1,000 tons or possessing more 
than a limited range of action. Spain would also press for direct limitation of 
war stocks and the international control of the manufacture of and traffic in 
arms. But the primary need was the restoration of the respect for treaties, and 
it was vain to endow the League with material force if it did not first possess 
moral force. 

Dr. Benes made a survey of world conditions, in which he said that Europe 
was, so to speak, disintegrating under the influence of several serious political 
disputes, which had in turn been accompanied by an economic and financial 
crisis. He feared the advent of a period characterised by the preponderating 
reign of force, and it was absolutely necessary “‘ to revert to the respect of 
covenants and treaties and of the authority of international institutions.” 

His Government was ready to accept the French proposals, and also accepted 
the Draft Convention in its entirety. It would agree to international super- 
vision of effectives, armaments and the trade in arms, and favoured a more 
complete system of prohibition against chemical and bacteriological warfare 
and the aerial bombardment of civil populations, but the prohibition would 
have to be supplemented by a system of penalties. Czechoslovakia also 
accepted reduction of armaments in common with other Powers, and especially 
reduction in the period of service. The Conference, he concluded, must 
“ at all costs ’’ sign a convention of limitation and reduction. 

The Danish Foreign Minister criticised the French proposal as not of great 
practical value without the reduction of armies, though he admitted the 
possibilities of an international air force. Important progress toward 
equality of armaments could be achieved if the points on which previous 
speakers had agreed were all put into operation, especially the prohibition of 
weapons of aggression. 

February 13th.—The head of the Canadian delegation said his Government 
believed that the Draft Convention, though it included details requiring further 
examination, provided a suitable basis for discussion and consideration. 
“Our experience has taught us,” he said, “that reduction of armaments 
can itself be a source of security,”’ and every page of history proved that every 
effort made to achieve the other form of security resulted in insecurity for 
someone else. 

Count Apponyi asked that the disarmament code should conform with 
Article 8 of the Covenant, which established, in the first instance, a principle 
of equality among nations, and afterwards gave plenty of room for special 
consideration to individual countries. He was not so pessimistic as when he 
came to Geneva, since the spokesmen of the Great Powers had revealed a 
determination “ to cut a road through to conciliation and agreement.” He 
appealed for moral disarmament as well as material disarmament and for the 
abolition of offensive weapons and of aeroplanes. 

Dr. Yen subscribed to the two British proposals—that there should be a 


| limitation of armed forces of every kind and a special effort to limit or abolish 


the aggressive weapons. China had shown in the Manchurian dispute her 
readiness to support proposals such as the French, but machinery was not 
enough ; the readiness to put that machinery into action was needed. Dis 
armament was dependent on the sanctity of treaties: especially those which 
aimed at settling international disputes by pacific means. The fate of the 
armaments truce, of the Conference itself, depended on the issue of the 
Manchurian conflict before the League. 
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February 15th—The representatives of Turkey, Norway, Portugal ayd 
the Netherlands made statements setting out the views of their Governments. 
Rushdi Bey proposed a system of rationing effectives, to be applied without 
distinction to all countries, and he suggested taking as a maximum the 
armed force which any country would require in order to secure its legitimate 
defence against surprise. He supported the Soviet criticism of the French 
plan, and expressed belief in the value of the abolition of all military aviation 
and the internationalisation of civil aviation. 

The Norwegian delegate laid stress on the value of budgetary limitation 
and supported the abolition of aggressive arms and of their manufacture, 

The Portuguese Foreign Minister also supported the abolition of aggressive 
arms, and the prohibition of chemical warfare. 

The Netherlands delegate said another attempt to reinforce sanctions 
would be doomed to failure unless it were accompanied by an appreciable 
reduction of armaments, and this should apply to the immediately mobilizable 
forces of each State. He would support the abolition of aggressive arms, and 
was prepared to co-operate in any treaty which had as its object the protection 
of non-combatants, and in any agreement calculated to lighten the burden 
of military expenditure. 

February 16th.—The Yugo-slav Foreign Minister, in a statement to the 
Conference, said moral disarmament must proceed along with material 
disarmament, as without it no other measures could be more than palliatives. 
War came before armaments, and wars were waged with an object. By 
reducing the chances of success of wars of aggression (by schemes such as 
the French plan) the probability of such wars was pro tanto diminished. 

The President of the Swiss Republic said the idea of an international force 
lay in the line of logical future development, but could be carried out only in 
a League from which no great State was missing. He believed that chemical 
and bacteriological warfare would finally be proscribed by the Conference, 
and considered that aerial bombardment should be prohibited. 

The Argentine delegate supported the Draft Convention as a basis for 
future study and suggested that those States not signatories to the Washington 
and London Naval Treaties should agree not to construct or buy warships 
of more than 10,000 tons. 

The High Commissioner for New Zealand considered the Draft Convention 
as an acceptable basis for a permanent agreement, but asked for greater 
clarity in expression. While ready to join in a thorough examination of the 
French plan, this appeared to him to be at the most supplementary to the 
purpose for which the Conference had met. Though ready to vote for the 
abolition of submarines he would leave that question out of his proposals 
for immediate reduction, because his experience at the London Conference had 
taught him that there was no agreement in sight as to this weapon of offence. 

The Persian delegate suggested that they should also discuss the meaus 
of defence of the less protected countries. 


Lithuania. 

February 6th—The President of the Directory of Memel, Herr Boettcher, 
was forcibly removed from his office by Lithuanian officials, taken to the 
barracks under military escort and accused of high treason. It was under- 
stood that he had refused to resign when requested to do so after he had paid 
a visit to Berlin. 

February 9th.—German Government’s letter to the League Council r 
Memel. (See League of Nations.) 
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Malta. 
February 11th—Publication of Report of Malta Royal Commission. 


(See Great Britain.) 


Reparations. 

February 3rd.—It was announced that the B.I.8. had been informed by 
the Reichsbank that the German Government had accepted the conditions 
made by the Bank of France regarding the renewal of its share in the credit 
of $100 millions. (This was due for renewal on February 4th.) The German 
Government gave an undertaking that it would take no legislative steps 
which would have the effect of preventing repayment of the credit, which 
was renewed until March 4th. The B.I.S. accordingly renewed the credit 
for one month, as did also the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

February 12th—Announcement re agreement between Great Britain 
and France as to reparations procedure. (See France.) 

February 13th.—Foreign Office statement re Reparations Conference. 
(See Great Britain.) 


Spain. 

February 10th—A number of extremists and syndicalists, reported to 
total 122, were deported to Spanish Guinea, from Barcelona. They were 
understood to be largely responsible for the risings at Manresa and other towns 


north of Barcelona. 
February 13th.—The National Federation of Workers ordered a general 


strike throughout Spain, as from February 15th, in protest against the 
deportation of rebels from Catalonia. 

February 15th.—Syndicalist unions attempted to bring about revolutionary 
strikes in Madrid, Seville, Barcelona and many other towns, but without 
success. Traffic was interfered with in the capital, and bombs exploded, but 
no one was injured. Disturbances at Barcelona and Seville were dealt with 


by the Civil Guard. 


U.S.S.R,. 

February 3rd.—In a speech at the Party Conference, Molotoff said that 
the end of the second Five Years’ Plan would see the complete liquidation 
of capitalist elements in the Union. Already they had less than 10 per cent. 
of the national income. He claimed that the first Plan had exceeded expecta- 
tions in completely eliminating unemployment, opening up a new metallurgical 
coalfield in the Urals and hastening the rate of collectivisation, but admitted 
it had fallen short in the harvest yield, in increasing the productivity of labour, 
and in the reconstruction of transport. The total volume of capital invest- 
ments to be applied in the Plan was 150,000 million roubles (say £15,000 
millions) to be expended chiefly in heavy industry. At the end of the period 
(1937) they hoped to be producing at least 170,000 tractors each year. 

, February 5th.—Signature of Non-Aggression Pact with Latvia. (See 
avia.) 

February 13th.—Denial by Soviet Embassy in London of reports re secret 
agreement with Japan. (See Great Britain.) 

February 14th—It was learnt that the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party had passed a resolution ordering changes in the manage- 
ment of collective farms with a view to putting a stop to the “ artificial 
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acceleration of the process of converting the artel form of collective into 
communes.” The peasants should be organised into brigades, but not, as 
previously ordered, trained as specialists in particular classes of farm labour. 
Each brigade was to be composed of permanent members, work a definite 
territorial section of the farm all the year round, and be paid according to 
the yield of its own section. This meant the abandonment of the system of 
training the peasants in collectives into specialised labourers, and made the 
“ brigades” responsible for and dependent on particular parts of their 
collective farm. In practice this was believed to mean that under the name 
of brigades the old dvor (household) would reappear and have a certain 
independence of its own within the farm. 

It was also learnt that the Red Parliament (7'stk) had passed the Budget 
for 1932, which balanced at just under 27,542 million roubles. Of the receipts 
15,126 millions were to be raised by a turnover tax and 3,342 millions by 
loans. The expenditure on the army and navy was 1,372 millions odd, 
13 per cent. more than in 1931. 

The Commissar of Finance stated, in his report, that the national income 
for 1931 totalled 37,800 millions. This was below the level of the Plan, but 
18 per cent. higher than the preceding year. New sources of revenue would 
have to be found, as the profits from State industry were 350 millions below 
the estimates, and transport services yielded 700 millions less than expected. 


U.S.A. 


February 3rd.—The New York Federal Reserve Bank announced the 
renewal of its $25 million share in the credit to the Reichsbank of $100 million. 

The President announced that Mr. Andrew Mellon had accepted the 
appointment of Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 

It was announced that a reply had been received from the Chinese 
Government accepting unreservedly the Anglo-American proposals for 
cessation of hostilities. 

February 7th—The Chief of Naval Operations announced that four mor 
warships had been ordered to reinforce the U.S. Asiatic Fleet in the Far East. 

February 8th.—It was stated in Washington that any move to establish 
demilitarised zones round the principal trading ports of China would be 
regarded by the State Department as reopening the question of the partition 
of the country and would be opposed by the Government. 

February 11th—The Emergency Federal Reserve Bill was introduced into 
the Senate. This made all assets acquired by the Federal Reserve Bank 
under the existing law available for one year as collateral for Federal Reserv: 
notes, in addition to the 40 per cent. gold reserve. The gold reserve was 
actually over 70 per cent. of the notes in circulation, and the gold released 
would enable the Bank to expand its credit on currencics. The revision of 
the law would permit the Federal Reserve Banks to advance loans to thet 
member banks upon application from five banks when these had exhausted 
their rediscountable paper. For the loan, the five banks would have to giv’ 
promissory notes that the Federal Reserve Board considered secure. 

February 15th.—The Bill to amend the Federal Reserve Banking Act was 
passed by the House of Representatives, by 350 votes to 15. ; 

February 16th.—It was announced that the C.-in-C. of the U.S. Asiatic 
Fleet had protested to Admiral Nomura against shells falling in the sectio! 
of the International Settlement at Shanghai where American marines wet 
stationed. 
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1V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


International Elbe Commission ... ae 
*Committee on Public Works and National 
Equipment , Ne 
*Unemployment C ‘ommittee 
Congress on Sanitation and U rban Hygiene 
International Association for Aerial Traffic 
*Committee on Communications and 


*Advisory and 
Communications and Transit .. 

*Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee 

Executive Committee of Commission on 

Intellectual Co-operation 
*Committee on Traffic in 

Children . a 

*Committee of E xpe rts on Slaver = 

*Financial Committee ‘ 

*Child Welfare Committee .. 
International Hydrographic Conference 
International Congress of Local Authorities 

*Permanent Mandates Commission . . e 
Imperial Economic Conference 


Women and 


World Grain Conference “a ot oe 


6th World Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship ™ _ ve ee 


*Permanent Central Opium Board 

General Meeting of Internation: ul 

Institute of Agriculture ; 

Universal Congress of Religious - Forces 
for Peace oe -* oe oe 


*Leaque of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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V.—INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA, 


Of the Memoranda prepared by the Information Department the followi 
are of special interest at the present moment. They are available ig 
mimeograph form at the price of 2s. each (1s. to members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs) :— 

(1) Summary of the Conclusions of the Indian Round Table Conferenee, 

First Part. (November, 1930—January, 1931.) 

(2) British Policy in East Africa and the Tanganyika Mandate. 
(3) Anglo-Iraqi Relations and the Iraq Mandate. 

As the first edition of the Disarmament Memoranda has been exhausted, 
they have been combined in a single Memorandum issued in printed form, 
which was published on February 6th. The following is a draft list of 
Contents :— 


INTRODUCTION. THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
General Disarmament Obligations. 


[. From THE PEACE TREATIES TO LOCARNO. 
Note on the Arms Traffic Convention, the Private Manufacture of Arms 
and Chemical Warfare. 


II. From Locarno To THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


Ill. THe PREPARATORY DISARMAMENT COMMISSION. 1925-1930. 
ANALYSIS OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION. 1930. 


APPENDIX A. 


Explanatory Notes. 
The Washington Naval Treaty. 1921-1922. 
The Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 1923-1924. 
The Geneva Protocol. 1924-1925. 
The Locarno Treaties. 1925. 
The Geneva Naval Conference. 1927. 
The Soviet and Turkish Disarmament Proposals. 1927-1929. 
The Pact of Paris. 1928. 
The Arbitration and Security Committee. 
Model Treaties. 
9. The General Act. 1928. 
10. The Optional Clause. 
11. The London Naval Treaty. 1930. 
12. The Convention on Financial Assistance. 1930. 
13. The Franco-Italian Naval Negotiations. 1931. 
14. The Convention to Improve the Means of Preventing War. 1931. 
15. The Arms Truce. 1931. 
16. The French Disarmament Memorandum. 1931. 


AppENDIX B. A short bibliography. 


There is also a Chart to illustrate the interconnection of Disarmament, 
Security and Arbitration. 


Price 2s. (to members of the Royal Institute, ls. 6d.), pp. 74. 
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